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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PIANO-FORTE 
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THAT period of intimate union between 
poetry and music which began with this cent- 
ury, and which now seems near its end, is 
commonly designated as the “romantic.” 
The opposition of the so-called classical and 
romantic schools consists in the predominance 
of the plastic formal element, the measured, 
even flow of composition and expression in 
the former, as contrasted with the tendency 
to vague and shadowy outlines, and a super- 
abundance of emotional expression in the 
latter. In this sense composers like Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven in his first 
two periods are classical. On the contrary, 
the venerable old Bach has in him a strong 
romantic element, which is most singularly 
shown, for instance, in the Adagio of his 
“Italian Concerto.” In the works of Beet- 
hoven’s third period, as in those of Schubert, 
this spirit of romance reveals its mystical and 
demoniacal depths on the one hand, while on 
the other it displays its brilliant richness and 
variety of color. 

Full of this romantic spirit are the little 
tone-pictures, frequently mere breaths, of 
Chopin, scion of the chivalrous, ill-fated 
Polish nation, its most important representa- 
tive in the musical domain of art. I say “the 
little” pictures, because in them lies the centre 
of gravity of his artistic significance ; because 
these smaller forms, which he has chiefly cul- 
tivated, were the best adapted to his very 
one-sided, yet, within narrow limits, truly 
genial endowment. Thoroughly a son of his 
fatherland, his brilliant, highly-colored Polo- 
Raises and his now bold and fiery, now 
dreamy, melancholy Mazurkas form the 
bright side of his wholly idiosyncratic, but 
Often morbidly affected, and immeasurably 
crisped and curled productions. Yet it would 
be unjust not to speak also of his Concertos, 
especially the one in E minor, whose orches- 

* tral introduction is so deeply conceived, and 
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filled with such a noble, serene spirit, that 
even Beethoven might have written it; as, 
strange to say, among the works of Beet- 
hoven, who otherwise has not the least in com- 
mon with Chopin, there is at least one piece 
(not to mention the Adagio of the C-sharp 
minor Sonata) which might have sprung 
from Chopin; namely, the very short Adagio 
of the G-major Concerto, which breathes (I 
might say) that faint and deathlike spirit 
which we feel so frequently in Chopin’s 
ethereal tone-pictures, for which nuance of 
mood the French possess the significant ex- 
pression, languissant. 

_ On the other hand there are many other 
works of this composer which are anything 
but “ethereal,” and which require in the 
player’s hands muscles and cords of iron, to- 
gether with an exceptional physical elasticity 
and power of stretching. This is true, for 
example, of his twelve grand, and for the 
most part very poetic and inspired, Etudes, 
which represent tolerably well the very Chim- 
borazo of technical difficulty, and might form 
the culminating point of a Gradus ad Par- 
nassum for to-day. But much as we may 
lament this fantastical luxuriance of tone- 
phrasing, and wish to exclude it from the art, 
on the other hand it cannot be denied that 
this element (for example in the Concerto 
above named, which might be called a musical 
Klingsor) has been handled with an exquisite, 
enchanting fineness. Like a cascade of pearly 
champagne foam, these musical waterspouts 
soar aloft and sink back again into the basiu 
full of gold fishes; the silver mooubeams 
sparkle and glisten through them; it is the 
“moonlit magic night” of the romantic into 
which we gaze, or, rather, which rings out 
from these tone-images. 

But the romanticist par excellence is that 
wonderful artist and tone-poet, Robert Schu- 
mann. ... In his first artist period, which 
seems iti many respects the most remarkable 
of all, Schumann devoted himself entirely to 
the composition of piano music and of songs. 
At the same time it seems characteristic that 
his genius chose by preference the smaller 
forms, although often connected together in 
cycles of several pieces, for the expression of 
his inmost musical aud human life of intel- 
lect, imagination, and emotion. We have, to 
be sure, also out of his first period, two solo 
Sonatas in F-sharp and G minor, and then a 
third work (in F minor), which he at first 
superscribed “Concerto without orchestra,” 
but afterwards as a Sonata,— all three ex- 
tremely remarkable compositions, in which a 
boundless genial tone-faculty reveals itself, 
but partly also, almost more, the wild erup- 
tions of an excited Faust-like spirit, strug- 
gling in the maélstrom of a dark and stormy 
imagination after some settled form. Es- 
pecially the F-sharp minor Sonata is a real 
musical volcano crater, thoroughly pervaded 
with this demoniacal glow, although from the 
midst of the flames there sound out now and 
then most lovely siren voices, as well as sport- 
ive shouts of cobolds, especially in the Adagio, 
and in the middle portion of the Scherzo, 
with its striking, bold, and grotesque recita- 
tive passage. 

The Concert suns Orchestre, with the won- 
derfully beautiful and deep-felt variations for 
a middle part, which certainly shows ag little 





of the style-peculiarity of the Concerto as of 
the Sonata (hence his wavering in the choice 
of a title), contains, in its remarkable finale, a 
piece of such an individual stamp, and such a 
thoroughly peculiar spirit, that none like it 
can be found in the whole piano-forte liter- 
ature, —a magical play of shadows, vanish- 
ing away like the fancies of an opium intox- 
ication. But amid the waves and whirlpools 
of the mightily excited sea of tones, amid the 
now whispering, now gigantically swelling 
billows of the strangest harmonies (out of 
which, indeed, the old Bach peeps), there 
moves a solemn, measured, deep-felt song, — 
until at last the demons get the upper hand, 
and the work, already stormy on the whole, 
roars itself out in a tornado. Still a fourth 
larger work of this period, of equal wealth of 
fancy and of feeling, a Fantasia in C major 
(dedicated to Liszt), may be particularly men- 
tioned here on account of the significant 
motto prefixed to it, namely, the verses of 
Friedrich Schlegel: — 
“ Durch alle Tone ténet 
Im bunten Erdentraume 
Ein leiser Ton gezogen 
Fiir den, der heimlich lauschet.’’ 1 
There is also a great work of Variations 
(in C-sharp minor) which dates from this 
first period of Schumann’s productivity, a 
work as sombre in its ground tone as those 
just named, but running out into a triumphant, 
jubilant finale, in which this form is treated 
both with genial (but not willful!) freedom, 
and with exceeding splendor,—a work in 
its way as grand and noble as the variation 
works of Bach and Handel, to which we have 
before- alluded. Schumann calls it, to be 
sure, “ Etudes,” with the qualifying adjective 
“Symphoniques;” but he has chosen this 
title chiefly with regard to the technical (and 
other!) difficulty of their execution; while 
the term “symphonic” denotes Schumaun’s, 
one may say, orchestral treatment of the 
piano-forte, which principally through him 
and Liszt became so universally predominant. 
It is also characteristic that Schumann, iu 
this youthful period, felt himself drawn to 
make a piano-forte transcription of Paganini’s 
violin Etudes, — as ingenious a one as could 
be expected from so rare and five a head. 
It shows the interest which Schumann took 
at the same time in the technique of playing. 
In fact the development of technique, under 
the hands of the great virtuosos at that time, 
was not without influence on Schumann’s art. 
His imagination would not, perhaps, have run 
riot in this direc ion in such an unlimited, un- 
bridled way, had there not been the hands 
(and heais to correspond) with power to 
execute such things, —for every composer 
must desire to have his works transferred 
from paper into live existence, — therefore it 
must at least be possible. (For the rest, the 
process in the history of art is just the re- 
verse ; the development of practical virtuosity 
is called forth by the increased means of art.) 
In fact, it is Schumann’s works of this first 
period that unfold all the marvelous full play 
of the modern piano-forte, but, on the whole, 
in a thoroughly artistic and poetic way. 
1 *Mid all the chords that vibrate through 
Earth’s strangely chequered dream, 
There runs a note, whose gentle tone 


Is heard aright by him alone , 
Who lists with care extreme. 
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These works, whatever else may be objected 
to them from certain rigorous and well-jus- 
tified esthetic standpoints, contain such mag- 
ical, strange harmonies, that whoever has 
once been taken by their charm will not so 
easily and soon get free from it again. But 
I will also add that it is not altogether with- 
out danger to give one’s self up without resist- 
ance and without reserve to this charm, and 
that one had better, at least in the presence 
of tender youth, station himself like a warn- 
ing (and not a seductive!) Eckart before 
this — Venusberg, whose grotto, to be sure, 
is overhung and decked with loveliest roses, 
but with the deadly nightshade also. The 
fragrance which rises from these tone-blossoms 
ig so intoxicating, and weaker senses are so 
benumbed by it, that they too easily lose all 
sensibility for the chaste, simple beauty, the 
translucid clearness of the earlier art. 

I must naturally content myself here with 
this general characterization of the Schumann 
muse, as it appears most pregnantly in the 
works of his first period, although I have 
‘spoken more of their dusky splendor, and 
hardly at all yet of their more charming 
side, which they disclose particularly in the 
smaller, cyclical tone-pictures, like the so- 
called “ David’s-Biindler-Dances,” the “ Nov- 
ellettes,” the singular “ Kreisleriana,” the 
“ Kinder-Scenen ” full of grace; nor have I 
dwelt upon the sparkling,-bold, fantastic humor 
that surprises us, for example, in the “ Car- 
nival Scenes,” the “ Faschings-Schwank aus 
Wien,” and in Opus 20, which is expressly des- 
ignated by the title “ Humoreske,” although 
occasionally, perhaps, this humor is more 
startling than it 1s edifying. 

Striking as the juxtaposition may sound, 
nevertheless it may be said that the old master 
Bach and this most genial representative of 
the last completed phase of art, in all other 
respects so entirely heterogeneous, come close 
together in this, that these two are the 
greatest harmonists, as Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven are the greatest melodists, that 
German art has produced, — only that this 
profound development of the wonderfully rich 
world of harmony in the two masters pro- 
ceeds upon a wholly different way, and hence 
with a wholly ditferent effect. With Bach 
this superabundant wealth of harmonies 
(which naturally includes the boldest use of 
dissonances) appears more secondary in the 
course of his wonderful contrapuntal involu- 
tions, whereas with Schumann it appears as 
the primary element, determining the forms. 
Hence, with Bach, it oftener strikes the eye 
and inner hearing of the score-student than the 
immediate sense of hearing; but with Schu- 
mann it stands out most palpably, and of all 
the art-elements which blend in the impres- 
sion, it awakens the most strained attention. 

Nor can the fact be overlooked, that this 
fineness of the harmonic as well as of the 
rhythmic element reached its extremest limit 
in Schumann, as did the power of coun- 
terpoint in Bach (witness some portions of 
his abstruse “Art of Fugue”); as did the 
wonderful command of musical ideas in 
Beethoven, in the finale of whose Ninth 
Symphony, as in some of his last Quartets 
and Sonatas, there is scarcely any fixed and 
rounded art form perceptible. 

And Schumann seems to have felt this him- 





self, for his extremely critical sense for all 
kinds of art (as one may see in the two 
volumes of his collected writing+) could not 
have been wanting for his own art. Hence, 
in his second period, he cultivated the great 
art forms handed down by the “ masters ” 
more assi:luously; he reduced the use of 
technique to a somewhat simpler measure ; 
he emancipated himself more from the con- 
trol of the piano, and concentrated his super- 
abundant power in the great forms of orches- 
tral and vocal music,— alas! only to over- 
strain it in the end, and fall himself a victim 
to the demons, with whom he had played so 
bold a game, and who, above all, in his 
Manfred music, shot up once more such lurid 
tongues of flame... . 


ON ROBERT SCHUMANN’S “ MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS.”? 


BY F. L. RITTER. 


Amona all recent English publications of 
writings on musical subjects, | know of none fit- 
ter to be placed in the hands of rising artists, 
and intelligent art-lovers, than those of Schumann, 
of which one series has lately been published, 
and a second series will soon appear. Though 
they were written under the immediate’ influence 
of the various artistic events occurring during a 
period of about ten years, — from 1834 to 1843, 
— and, be it remembered, fur a weekly musical 
journal, which had to record and to portray the 
passing events of the musical world for the tem- 
porary perusal and benefit of the reader of the 
day, we meet in them with comparatively little 
that bears the mark of a tribute paid to the art 
taste of that time, or that has for us a merely 
historical importance: To be sure, Schumann es- 
tablished the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, with 
no mercantile intention of bowing down to the 
undisciplined taste of blasés audiences, or tick- 
ling the unripe judgment of musical groundlings, 
in order to make his enterprise succeed in a pe- 
cuniary way. His purpose was a far nobler one. 
He started with the honest endeavor to make his 
paper the organ of the most intelligent minds of 
the German musical art world, and by this means 
to exercise a beneficial artistic and esthetic in- 
fluence over his readers. The great imperisha- 
ble musical treasures of Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, had to be made known to a public which 
reveled, knee-deep, in the musical sweetmeats of 
Italian confectionery. Herz and Hiinten reigned 
supreme in the concert room as well as in the 
parlor, New esthetic problems had to be solved 
and explained. New art principles, as deduced 
from the immortal works of the great Viennese 
trio — Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, — had to be 
expounded and lived up to; in short the para- 
dise of easy-going Philistinism had to be removed 
and replaced by a new art world, teeming with 
new, ‘far-reaching ideas. New, vigorous, organic 
life had to be infused into the body of art; in- 
difference, pedantry, ignorance, had to be ex- 
posed in the pillory of ridicule, saressm, and 
honest indignation. The young, eager art world 
looked out for an intrepid, ideal leader, Sehu- 
mann stepped into the arena and, coiile que cotle, 
boldly took up the fight for the new cause. Around 
him a band of young enthusiastic warriors gath- 
ered, revolution on their banner, tearing down 
and scattering to the four winds the old stereo- 
typed fences that easy-going conservatism had 
built up, in order to hem in the new art spirit 
awakened especially by that deaf giant who, re- 
gardless of all theories consecrated by long habit, 








1 Published by W. Reeves, London; Edward Schuberth 
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threatened to crush the carefully nourished butter- 
flies under the weight of his mighty steps. 

Music, as an art, was for Schumann, in its en- 
tire significance, a subject of the deepest concern ; 
he attributed to it a sacred importance and an 
ethical function. He considered it as the pro- 
moter of the purest and most ideal happiness, 
He kept, while writing about art and artists, one 
principle in view, — to contribute with all his un- 
derstanding and energy to the purification and 
exaltation of musical art in all its phases. This 
is the fundamental key to all his articles, this: 
is the motive power of all his criticism. He did 
not speak of the heroes of musical art, in order 
to add trivial praise to their recognized greatness, 
but with a view to foster a clearer understanding 
of the ideal bearing of their glorious deeds. He 
did not criticise mediocre works of the musical 
time-servers, the “one-day butterflies,” merely to 
administer a just rebuke; but, like the broad- 
minded artist and critic that he was, he endeavy- 
ored honestly and impartially to recognize the 
temporary good such deeds may possibly have in 
store, directing at the same time the attention 
of the striving artist to the deteriorating influence 
of that which he considered unworthy of the true 
musician. Highly instructive in this respect are 
the papers speaking of the works of Herz, Hiin- 
ten, Kalkbrenner, Thalberg, and others of this 
stamp. While recording the dazzling achieve- 
ments of his great contemporaries, he never was 
carried away by mere personal adiiration, to such 
an extent as to lose control over his better judg- 
ment. Glorying, with all the openness of his gen- 
erous nature, in the enthusiastic recognition which 
these achievements received at the hands of an 
excited public, he was strong enough to preserve 
his manhood from such exaggerated adulation as 
we often see exhibited with regard to mere “ busy 
mediocrity,” as to success mostly due to smart 
managerial means and intrigues. 

He fearlessly expressed his own opinion, and 
blamed where he found occasion to blame ;. but 
such opinion, such blame, was invariably couched 
in respectful, and often poetical language. Read, 
for instance, the papers on Mendelssohn, Heller, 
Liszt, Hiller, Henselt, Chopin, and Burgmiiller. 
But, of course, having been their equal and in some 
respects their superior, though too modest an ar- 
tist to entertain such pretensions — (with what 
reverence did he not look up to Mendelssohn’s 
mastery over form, to Chopin's originality !) —he 
was well qualified to appreciate the whole bear- 
ing and importance of the deeds and works of 
these splendid artists. The interest of true art 
first, and then that of the artist. ‘I love not 
the men whose lives are not in unison with their 
works ;” and “If talent of the second rank mas- 
ters the form it finds and makes use of, we are 
satisfied; but from talent of the first rank we de- 
mand that the form should be enlarged. Genius 
must bring forth in freedom.” And. then again: 
* People say it pleased, or it did not please. As 
if there were nothing higher than the art of pleas- 
ing the public;”’ for ‘ the artist should be cheer- 
ful as a Grecian god, in his intercourse with life 
and men, but when these dare to approach too 
near, he should disappear, leaving nothing but 
clouds behind him.” 

The paper on Meyerbeer’s Huguenots will show 
how indignant, nay, how bitter he could become, 
when, from his lofty idea about art, he sees it used 
for the gratification of mere personal vanity and 
selfish ends. With deep indignation he writes, 
after having assisted at the first performance of the 
opera at Leipzig: “ I agreed at once with Flores- 
tan, who, shaking his fist towards the opera, let 
fall the words: ‘In Ji Crociato I still counted 
Meyerbeer among musicians ; in Robert Le Diable 
I began to have my doubts; in Les Huguenots | 
place him at-once among Franconi’s circus peo- 
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ple.’ I cannot express the aversion which the 
whole work inspired in us; we turned away from 
it, —— we were weary and inattentive from anger..’ 
These are hard words. Although Meyerbeer de- 
served, in many respects, the scathing rebuke, I 
think Schumann, in his holy anger, was unable, 
for the time being, to recognize the really grand 
and beautiful pages with which this finest of all 
Meyerbeer’s scores abounds. It is, however, 
very rarely that we find the great artist and critic 
overstep his customary moderation in judging 
others, to the degree that borders on injustice. 
The paper has, however, another and deeper 
meaning for the unprejudiced reader, —a mean- 
ing which reaches farther than mere personal dis- 
gust at Meyerbeer’s sins against true art. It 
proves, at the same time, with what high expec- 
tations these young German composers looked 
upon the production of a much praised new opera. 
They were dissatisfied with existing German 
operatic matters in general; the then successful 
German opera composers, ignoring Beethoven, 
ignoring Weber, wrote in imitation of the Italians 
and the French. Schumann and his friends had 
declared a war of extermination upon all art en- 
deavors that clashed with their eminently Ger- 
man views. But in spite of their lofiy theories 
about a real national German opera, the thing 
would not come forward. Although the “ Junge 
Brauseképfe ” put hands to the plough them- 
‘selves, there was always something missing to 
prevent the expected success of their operatic 
creations. Hence the discouragement, the utter 
disappointment, with which they gave vent to 
their feelings, while experiencing the great suc- 
cess of works in which so much ran contrary to 
their artistic taste and ideal ; and still deeper must 
this displeasure have been, since they had reason 
to claim the composer of Les Huguenots as one 
of their nation ! 

Wagner understood the whole situation much 
better. Out of the great chaos of French-Ger- 
man-Italian modern operatic form, he cut the 
material for his “ Musical Drama,” and enriched, 
intensified it by means of the symphonic con- 
quests of Beethoven’s great instrumental works, 
throwing off, as he went on, step by step, all 
that appeared to him foreign to his artistic in- 
tentions and dramatic aims. He succeeded 
finally in putting forward his new national Ger- 
man musico-dramatic art-work. He again took 
up the old German war cry against all operatic 
elements hailing from Italy or Paris. But, as it 
is never given to any mortal to please everybody, 
especially when he is still alive, and so hot-headed 
an innovator as Wagner proves to be, — who, see- 
ing with the eyes of mere amusement seckers, is 
so unreasonable as to expect from the opera pub- 
lic any, belief and faith in ideal art-principles, a 
hitherto unheard-of thing in the operatic world ? 
—the German people, and some of the most cul- 
tivated classes, fail to recognize the great na- 
tional importance of Wagner’s musico-dramatic 
achievements. He and his friends meanwhile bat- 
tle on bravely, confident of future victory. 

To the young artist Schumann will ever remain 
a noble example. Having had many hard strug- 
gles to encounter, both from inward and outward 
causes, in order to penetrate to and conquer that 
eminence which he subsequently held as an artist 
and a composer, he never once faltered with re- 
gard to the use of the noble means that gained 
for him his exalted place. Madame Ritter has 
justly said in the preface to the English edition 
of the above writings: “It would be difficult to 
overestimate the value of Schumann’s labor as 
a critic. His influence was not destructive or 


depressing ; it was beneficent and inspiring.” In 
this spirit the papers will still be read and re- 
read, infusing encouragement, hope, and cheer- 
fulness into many an artist’s breast, when de- 








pressed and weary from the discouraging effects 
of temporarily unsuccessful battles with the Phari- 
sees and Philistines that pretentiously parade in 
the temple of art. 

It is highly interesting and instructive to fol- 
low up the bent and growth of Schumann’s genius 
as shadowed in these writings, which afford a 
psychological glimpse into the inner workshop 
of the great artist. At the start the sacred en- 
thusiasm, but not yet purified and intensified by 
sufficient practical experience, the glowing rich- 
ness of his poetical nature, still gains supremacy 
over clear philosophical views. [lis first papers 
(like his first works) display almost a tropical 
richness of imagery, from the entanglement of 
which it appears at times difficult to extricate the 
writer’s meaning or esthetic views. It is touch- 
ing to see hMn inwardly struggle in order to grasp 
the esthetic importance and meaning of the great 
forms of Bach and Beethoven ; this goes hand in 
hand with his practical attempts to gain mastery 
over those forms. Schumann, the young critic, 
was an exacting master to Schumann the young 
composer. In many of his articles we can under- 
stand, between the lines, his happiness when suc- 
cess apparently crowned his arduous endeavors, 
or the temporary discouragement when the goal 
of his deepest desires seemed to lie, as it were, 
beyond his reach. 

As the powers of his creative faculties ripen, 
his critical views become less clothed in poet- 
ical metaphor ; the esthetic vista becomes clearer 
and more definite, the judgment widens, wavering 
less between the different contrasting views of 
“ Florestan, Eusebius, and master Raro.” Bat 
arrived at this point in his career as a writer, he 
laid down his pen, having, for the time being, ful- 
filled his mission as a musical critic, leaving to 
other hands the precious duty of carrying out 
what he so gloriously, and at great sacrifice, had 
commenced. * 

Having thus endeavored to point out the gen- 
eral critical bearing and importance of these 
writings, I shal make it my task in the following 
numbers to examine, so far as time and space will 
allow, what were Schumann’s (the critic Schu- 
mann) esthetic views regarding the ideal func- 
tions of music. Were these views, as here and 
there expressed, in harmony with his own method 
of composing, as well as with that of other com- 
posers ? 

(To be continued.) 
—_—— 


MUSICAL FORM: FALSE NOTIONS OF 
ORIGINALITY. 


ProressoR MACFARREN, in his “ Inaugural 
Address of the Fifty-Eighth Year (1579-80) ” of 
the Royal Academy of Music, London, gives the 
following sound advice to young incipient com- 
posers. 

“It has been the wont of recent criticism to 
rest very much upon the claim to be considered 
original, and some remarks upon the perform- 
ances of even the best among us have been to 
the purpose that such and such a composition 
wanted originality.. Believe me, there never was 
so unsound a remark and so uncritical criticism 
upon the endeavors and upon the achievements 
of pupis. One may look into the history of 
art and find upon proof that, whether in our 
beautiful music or in other manifestations of 
genius, beginners have wrought in the manner, 
in the idiom, in the phraseology of their time, 
and working in its accepted vernacular they 
have gained control of their own thoughts. 
Thoughts need manipulation, exercise, develop- 
ment, quite as much as do the fingers of a player 
or the vocal organs of a singer; and when one 
has learned to think, when one can dispose of 
one’s thoughts at discretion, then if the mind of 





the thinker have some individuality itself, have 
something different from the minds of other men, 
the means have been attained for the expression 
of that individuality ; but he who in the first 
instance aims to be unlike his fellows becomes 
eccentric, angular, peculiar, possibly ugly, but by 
all means ungenial. And we must be content if 
we can, as Shakespeare did in English, — begin 
writing the English of his contemporaries, branch- 
ing out afterwards into his great individuality ; 
as Mozart did in music, as Beethoven af er him, 
and as others have done of less note than those, 
begin by writing such phrases, by conducting 
our musical thoughts in such channels as form 
the language of those great men who have gone 
before us; and then when we can conduct our 
thoughts, our own originality, if we possess it, 
will come out and will stamp the true musician a 
genius. 

“ Of-all things resist the persuasion that the 
great forms of music have been exhausted. 
Such, believe me, is not the case, — music would 
cease to demand our respect and our confidence 
were it so; but we must feel, on the contrary, 
that art has the strongest likeness to nature in 
this fact, — that its works are formed upon a 
traceable plan. The structure of a flower, the 
development of a fruit, the anatomy of every 
animal, show consistency and coherence of parts, 
and reason for every incident of the whole for- 
mation having the exact place, the exact func-* 
tion, the exact use that it has; and in musical 
composition there is just the same necessity for 
regulation, for order, for adjustment. We look 
at the works of the great masters, and they seem 
so completely: perfect as they stand, that it must 
have been impossible for them ever to have been 
otherwise than as we know them; but with the 
greatest of musicians the same care has been 
spent on the elaboration, the construction, the 
arrangement of their most perfect works that is 
necessary for the youngest student to apply to 
his first attempt. In some instances, most es- 
pecially in the case of Beethoven, there is evi- 
dence of the process through which these works 
have grown into their perfection, for it was his 
habit to write down from moment to moment 
thoughts as they rose in his mind, and again 
from moment to moment to write down modifica- 
tions of these thoughts, and from his earliest 
entrance on the pursuit of art he carried every- 
where a note-book, resting or walking., Even 
at night this book was placed under his pillow, 
and if, in a restless hour, he was visited by a 
musical thought, instantly was this written in his 
book. Mostly it is the habit of a musician to 
conserve such a thought in his mind till he has 
rounded it into the rhythmic order in which he 
chooses to present it; but in this one case we 
see the whole process, and can as closely trace 
the formation of the thoughts of Beethoven as we 
can trace the flower from its seedling, from its 
first germination in the earth, from its putting 
out its bud, to its springing into full blossom ; and 
the many, many changes which his thoughts 
undergo before they reach the form in which we 
find them, prove that with all his genius, with 
all his greatness, there was the still greater 
quality in him of striving ever for improvement. 
Let us take from that a lesson: let us believe we 
never can be perfect, but let us aim at improve- 
ment, improvement, and improvement. And 
though we may not produce, either in composi- 
tion or in performance, a perfection, believe me 
that true painstaking was never in vain, and the 
attempt which is accompanied with true heart, 
with good will, and with a perfect wish for the 
best, will assuredly make its mark. Yes, it is 
not too much to say that the works of art which 
stand before the world for our veneration, for 
our reverence, for our imitation, it may be, — 
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these are the footprints of the Creator. He has 
put his stamp on the noblest of all his creations 
— the mind of man, and left his image on the 
works that man produces: however far from the 
attainment of the greatest, every smaller thing 
that we attempt and that we accomplish, with a 
continual will to make at any rate our nearest 
approach to perfection, will assuredly tend to 
elicit for us the confidence of those we meet, 
and respect for all we do. The matter of origi- 
nality brings to consideration the freedom which 
every true artist must feel when he has mastered 
all those principles, which are not the fetters, 
but the guides of his imagination, and the same 
freedom which is exercised in the working of an 
artist must be exercised by the teachers of 
artists. Noone can conscientiously teach by a 
prescribed and fixed system.’’ 


—— 


MALIBRAN. 
[From Grove's Dictionary of Music.) 


Mauipran, Maria Fericira, one of the 
most distinguished singers the world has ever 
seen, was born March 24, 1808, at Paris, where 
her father, Manuel Garcia, had arrived only two 
months before. When three years old she was 
taken to Italy, and at the age of five played a 

, child’s part in Paér’s “ Agnese” at the Fioren- 
tint, Naples. So precocious was she that, after a 
few nights of this opera, she actually began to 
sing the part of Agnese in the duet of the second 
Act, a piece of audacity which was applauded 
by the public. Two years later, she studied 
solfeggi with Panseron, at Naples; and Heérold, 
happening to arrive about the same time, gave 
her her first instruction on the piano. In 1816 
Garcia took her to Paris with the rest of his 
family, and thence to London in the autumn of 
1817. Already speaking fluently Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and French, Maria picked up a tolerable 
knowledge of English in the two and a half years 
she spent in London. Not long after, she learned 
German with the same facility. Llere, too, she 
had good teaching on the piano, and made such 
rapid progress that, on her return to Paris in 
1819, she was able to play J. S. Bach's clavier- 
works, which were great favorites with her father. 
In this way she acquired sound taste in music. 

At the early age of fifteen she was made by 
her father to learn singing under his own direc- 
tion; and, in spite of the fear which his violent 
temper inspired, she soon showed the individual- 
ity and originality of her genius. Two years 
had barely elapsed when (1824) Garcia allowed 
her to appear for the first time before a musical 
club which he had just established. There she 
produced a great sensation, and her future suc- 
cess was confidently predicted. Two months 
later Garcia returned to London, where he was 
engaged as principal tenor; and here he set on 
foot a singing-class, in which the education of 
Maria was continued, if not completed. Feétis 
says thht it was in consequence of a sudden in- 
disposition of Mme. Pasta, that the first p blic 
appearance of Maria was unexpectedly mae; 
but this account is not the same as that given by 
Ebers or by Lord Mount-Edgcumbe. The latter 
relates that, shortly after the repair of the King’s 
Theatre, “the great favorite Pasta arrived for 
a limited number of nights. About the same 
time Ronzi fell ill, and totally lost her voice, so 
that she was obliged to throw up her engage- 
ment and return to Italy. Madame Vestris hav- 
ing seceded, and Caradori being unable for some 
time to perform, it became necessary to engage a 
young singer, the daughter of the tenor Garcia, 
who had ‘sung here for several seasons. She was 
as yet a mere girl, and had never appeared on 

any public stage; but from the first moment: of 


both as singer and actress. Her extreme youth, 
her prettiness, her pleasing voice, and sprightly, 
easy action, as Rosina in J! Barbiere di Seviglia, 
in which part she made her début, gained her 
general favor; but she was too highly extolled, 
and injudiciously put forward as a prima donna, 
when she was only a very promising debutante, 
who in time, by study and practice, would in all 
probability, under the tuition of her father, a 
good musician, but (to my ears, at least) a most 
disagreeable singer, rise to eminence in her pro- 
fession. But in the following year she went with 
her whole family (all of whom, old and young, 
are singers tant bons que mauvais) to establish an 
Italian opera in America, where, it is said, she is 
married, so that she will probably never return 
to this country, if to Europe.” Ebef says, “ her 
voice was a contralto, and managed with great 
taste.” Her début took place June 7, 1825. 
She was immediately afterwards engaged for the 
remainder of the season (about six weeks) at 
£500. On July 23, she sang Felicia in the first 
performance of Meyerbeer’s Crociato. At the 
end of the season, Garcia went, with his daugh- 
ter, to the provincial festivals, and then embarked 
for New York. In this new sphere Maria rap- 
idly improved, and acquired confidence, experi- 
ence, and the habit of the stage. She appeared 
in Otello, Romeo, Don Giovanni, Tancredi, Cene- 
rentola, and in two operas written for her by her 
father, L’amante astuto, and La Figlia dell aria. 
She had scarcely made her début when the en- 
thusiasm of the public knew no bounds; and, in 
the midst of her popularity, Garcia gave her in 
marriage to M. Malibran, an elderly and seem- 
ingly wealthy French merchant, in spite of her 
repugnance to the union. This marriage, cele- 
brated March 25, 1826, was as unhappy as it was 
ill-assorted ; a year had hardly elapsed before 
the young wife found herself, on Malibran’s bank- 
ruptcy, free to leave him, and she at once seized 
the opportunity. In September, 1827, she had 
returned to France. Preceded by a bright rep- 
utation, she began by reaping a harvest of ap- 
plause in private concerts, followed in January, 
1828, by a great and genuine success at Galli’s 
benefit, in Semiramide. Her genius for dramatic 
singing was at once recognized, though her style 
was marred by a questionable taste in her choice 
of ornament. This she had, in Paris, the best 
opportunity of correcting, both by the advice of 
kindly critics and the example of accomplished 
singers. Engaged for the season at the Italian 
opera, she made her début April 8. The public, 
at first doubting, soon welcomed her as a really 
great singer, and were particularly struck with 
wonder and delight at the novelty and original- 
ity of her style. In the season of 1829 Malibran 
made her reappearance in London, where she 
shared the applause of the public with Sontag, 
and the same result fol'owed her singing with 
that artist at Paris, in the autumn. Engaged 
again at the Italian opera in the same capital in 
January, 1830, she was paid frs, 1,075 for each 
representation. This was less than she had re- 
ceived from Laporte in London, For he had 
given her frs. 13,333.33 a month, an odd sum, 
unless it meant frs. 40,000 for three months ; and 
she stipulated only to appear twice a week, mak- 
ing each of those appearances cost frs, 1,666.66, 
or about £66. Though she certainly continued 
to draw no higher salary at the Paris Opera in 
1830 and 1831, and her charge for singing at pri- 
vate concerts in London, 1829, was 25 guineas, 
yet Mr. Alfred Bunn engaged her, soon after, 
for nineteen nights at £125 per night, payable in 


advance. 
Sontag marrying, and retiring from the stage 





early in 1830, left Malibran mistress of the field, 
and henceforth she had no rival, but continued 


her appearance she showed evident talents for it | 


| to sing each season in London and Paris with 
|ever-increased ¢clat. In 1830 an attachment 
| sprang up between her and De Bériot: and this 
ended only with her life. They built in 1831 a 
handsome villa in a suburb of Brussels, to which 
they returned after every operatic campaign. Jn 
the summer of 1832, a sudden inspiration took 
this impulsive artist to Italy in the company of 
Lablache, who happened to pass through Brus- 
sels; and an Italian tour was improvised, which 
was a sort of triumphal pregress. Milan, Rome, 
Naples, and Bologna were visited with equal sue- 
cess. 

On her return to Brussels in November, Mme, 
Malibran gave birth to a daughter, who did not 
live; she had already a son. In the following 
spring she came to London, and sang at Drury 
Lane, in English Opera, receiving frs. 80,000 for 
40 representations, with two benefits which pro- 
duced not less than frs. 50,000. The prices of- 
fered to her increased each year to an unprece- 
dented extent. She received at the Opera in 
London, during May and June 1835, £2,775 for 
24 appearances. Sums the like of which had 
not been heard of before in such cases were 
paid to her at the provincial festivals in Eng- 
land, and her last engagement at Naples was for 
frs. 80,000 for 40 nights, with two and a half 
benefits, while that which she had accepted at 
Milan from the Duke Visconti, the director of 
La Scala, was, exclusively of some other profita- 
ble conditions, frs. 450,000 for 185 performances, 
namely 75 in 1835-36, 75 in 1836-37, and 35 
in the autumn of 1838. 

Having played here in English versions of 
Sonnambula and Fidelio, Malibran returned to 
Naples, where she remained until May, 1834, 
proceeding then to Bologna, and thence to Milan. 
She soon came back, however, to London for a 
flying visit; and was singing at Sinigaglia in 
July. On the 11th of the next month she went 
to Lucca, where her horses were taken from her 
carriage, which was drawn to her hotel by en- 
thusiastic admirers after her last appearance. 
She next went to Milan, where she signed the 
above-mentioned scrittura, and thence to Naples, 
where she sang during the Carnival. Here she 
met with an accident, her carriage being upset 
at the corner of a street; and she suffered inju- 
ries which prevented her from appearing in public 
for a fortnight. Even then, she made her first 
appearance with her arm in a sling, which added 
to the interest of the occasion. From Naples 
she went, in the same triumphant manner, to 
Venice, her arrival being announced by fanfares 
of trumpets. There she was besieged with fresh 
enthusiasm, which followed her on her return to 
Paris and London. She returned in August to 
Lucca, where she played in Ines di Castro, writ- 
ten for her by Persiani, and in Maria Stuarda. 

At this juncture her marriage was. annulled 
by the courts at Paris, and on March 26, 1836, 
she married De Bériot, with whom, she returned 
immediately to Brussels. 

In the following April, once more in London, 
Mme. Malibran de Beriot had a fall from her 
horse. She was dragged some distance along the 
road, and received serious injuries to her head, 
from which she never entirely recovered; but 
her wonderful energy enabled her for a time to 
disregard the consequences of this accident. She 
returned to Brussels, from whence she went to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and gave two concerts there 
with De Bériot. In September she had come to 
England again, for the Manchester Festival, — 
at which her short, brilliant life came to an end. 
She had arrived, with her husband, after a rapid 
journey from Paris, on Sunday, September 13, 
1836. On the following evening she sang 1n no 
less than fourteen pieces, On the Tuesday, though 
weak and ill, she insisted on singing both morn- 
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ing and evening. On Wednesday, the 14th, her 
state was still more critical, but she contrived to 
sing the last sacred music in which she ever took 
part, “Sing ye to the Lord,” with thrilling ef- 
fect; but that same evening her last notes in 
public were heard, in the Duet, with Mme. Cara- 
dori Allan, “ Vanne se alberghi in petto,” from 
Andronico. This was received with immense 
enthusigsm, the last movement was encored, and 
Malibran actually accomplished the task of re- 
peating it. It was her last effurt. While the 
concert-room still rang with applause, she was 
fainting in the arms of her friends; and a few 
moments later she was conveyed to her hotel. 
Here she died, after nine days of nervous fever, 
in the prostration which naturally followed upon 
the serious injuries her brain had received from 
the accident which had befallen her in the midst 
of a life of perpetual excitement. She died on Fri- 
day, Sept. 23, 1836, about twenty minutes before 
midnight, under the care of her own doctor, a 
homeopath, Belluomini, who had declined to act 
with the two regular physicians who had at first 
attended her. Two hours after her death, De 
Bériot was, with Belluomini, in a carriage on his 
way to Brussels, to secure the property of his 
late wife. She was buried on October 1, in the 
south aisle of the collegiate church, Manchester. 
She was but twenty-eight years of age when she 
died. Her remains were soon afterwards re- 
moved to Brussels, where they were reinterred in 
the cemetry of Lacken, where a mausoleum was 
erected by De Bériot, containing a bust of the 
great singer by the celebrated sculptor Geefs. 

It is difficult to appreciate the charm of a 
singer whom one has never heard. In the case 
of Maria Malibran it is exceptionally difficult, 
for the charm seems to have consisted chiefly in 
the peculiarity of timbre and unusual extent of 
her voice, in her excitable temperament which 
prompted her to improvise passages of strange 
audacity upon the stage, and on her strong mu- 
sical feeling which kept those improvisations 
nearly, but not quite, always within the bounds 
of good taste. That her voice was not faultless, 
either in quality or uniformity, seems certain. It 
was a contralto, having much of the soprano reg- 
ister superadded, and with an interval of dead 
notes intervening, to conceal which she used 
great ingenuity, with almost perfect success. It 
was, after all, her mind that helped to enslave 
her audience; without that mental originality, 
her defective vocal organ would have failed to 
please where, in fact, it provoked raptures. She 
was a phenomenal singer; and it is one misfort- 
une of the present generation that she died too 
young for them to hear her. 

Many portraits of Malibran have appeared, 
none very good. A large one, after Hayter, rep- 
resenting her with a harp, as “ Desdemona,” is 
usually accounted the best; but it is only indif- 
ferent. Another, by R. J. Lane, A. R. A., show- 
ing her made up as “ Fidalma,” and then, after- 
wards, in a stage-box, in her usual dress, is much 
better. 

Several biographies have appeared of this ex- 
traordinary person, with anecdotes of whom it 
would easy to fill a volume; that which was 
written by the Comtesse Merlin is little better 
than a romance. Malibran composed and pub- 
lished many nocturnes, songs, and chansonnettes ; 
some of the unpublished pieces were collected 
and published by Troupenas at Paris under the 
name of “ Dernitres Pensées musicale de Marie- 
Félicité Garcia de Bériot,” in 4to. J. M 
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Miss Jutier FENDERSON, whose singing was so well re- 
ceived at the Philharmonic symphony concert, is pursuing 
” studies with Eugene Thayer. She is receiving numer- 

ous engagements, and later in the season will appear in 
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TALKS ON ART. —SECOND SERIES.’ 


MR. WILLIAM M. 
PUPILS. 


FROM INSTRUCTIONS OF 


HUNT TO HIS 


XVI. 


“ How shall I finish this picture!” 

Call it finished. 

“ But no one would buy it as it is.” 

Would they buy it any quicker if it were fin- | 
ished ? 

“ Perhaps not. But if anybody talks of buy- 
ing one of my things the remark is always made, 
‘] suppose that you intend to finish it more!’” 

Just say that the picture is in the market for 
finish, and that you will finish it to that extent 
for which the purchaser will pay. If you notice, 
you will find that the people who want you to 
“finish” your pictures are not the people who 
will buy them. 

If you are determised to paint, you won’t mind 
what kind of things you use to paint with. I 
remember when I sketched that ploughing-scene 
I had only a butter-hox for a palette, a brush or 
two and a palette-knife. For rubbing in a vel- 
vet coat sometimes nothing works better than the 
palm of your hand, 

If you have a large surface to paint over, get 
sash-tools from the paint-shop, and do it at once. 
I believe that the old painters used these brushes, 
certainly for skies, backgrounds, and draperies. 
At any rate they painted broadly and frankly, 
and they could n’t have done it with such brushes 
as we buy nowadays, — long, flimsy, weak things, 
or else stiff and unyielding. If you want to 
know what brushes to use, watch the painters 
at work on windows and doors. 

Be frank and fearless about your work! Get 
rid of the timidity that makes you fear to hurt 
your drawing. 

“Yes; but ”— 

Don’t say but! Swallow the word but! 
Why, how are you going to sketch out of doors 
if you are going to be so afraid? You'll fear 
that some one will go by and see you! What if 
you had something to do right here in Boston ? 
I would sit down opposite the. Tremont House 
if I wished to, — unless the horse-cars were 
coming. 

If you were copying in the Louvre, you’d 
plant your easel before a Raphael and go to 
work. What if people do stare? If you ’re 
busy you won’t know it ; and then it has always 
been done and always will be. Go on as if you 
were in the desert of Sahara, and only a camel 
looking at you! 

You ’ll have to make a sacrifice of everything 
before you can draw. Especially, you ’re not to 


mind everything that everybody says. Keep all 
that you feel for your work. 
It is n’t by trying that you get on. It’s by 


not being afraid! People who question what 
you are doing will never pay your board. You 
will have to look at things differently from the 
way in which you have been in the habit of 
looking at them. Don’t be troubled because I 
correct you! Correct? What is it to be cor- 
rected ? Is n’t it to be helped? If I get you 
where you are afraid to say “but” you’ll go 
on well. You have too much conscience. It 
is the New England habit, and it is always in 
the way of your drawing fearlessly. Come, put 
your drawing right up there near the model! 
Nobody will laugh at it. You are all in the 
same boat. Consider this your own studio, and 
do as you please in it ! 


You can’t do good work unless you are physi- 
cally in order for it. It requires as much strength 
to paint well as to plough. 


1 Copyright, 1879, by Helen M. Knowlton. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 





Boston PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. — The 
‘nucleus of the Harvard Symphony Orchestra, 
| enrolled as a separate organization under the di- 
‘rection of Mr. Bernhard Listemann, made its 
| first appearance in the Music Hall on Friday 
jevening, Oct. 24. For so small a band (only 
32 instruments — 4 first violins, 2 ’cellos and 2 
basses), — convenient for popular concerts here, 
and for mobilization among neighboring towns, — 
and considering that the programme was rather 
overweighted with brilliant, noisy, heavy speci- 
mens of the modern school of instrumentation 
(needing, more than the sincere and modest older 
music, a large orchestra), the new Philharmonics, 
and their very competent and thorough leader, ren- 
dered excellent report of themselves. The fruits 
of unsparing critical rehearsal were obvious 
enough in the precision, the clearness, the good 
light and shade, and telling quality of each and 
every effort. A larger proportion of strings was 
of course desirable, particularly in the modern 
pieces, where Eurus, Boreas, and all the wind 
gods, are so systematically set loose to scour the 
plain and swallow up the gentler sounds. Mr. 
Listemann, considering his nervous temperament, 
agreeably surprised us by the self-possession and 
the firm, quiet, but controlling and efficient man- 
ner with which he conducted the whole concert. 
The violins, with Mr. Allen at their head, were 
prompt and sure in their attack, and phrased 
with perfect unity, playing with spirit and with 
delicacy throughout, ‘There were two or three 
younger new men among the violins, and a new 
and excellent clarinetist, —for the rest it was 
the nucleus of our usual orchestra, here kept in 
constant practice and codperation for the larger 
uses when they come. The programme was as 


follows : 
Overture, “ Tannhiiuser” . Wagner. 
Chaconne. ratte 8 for Orchestra by a: 

Raff (New) . . Bach. 
“ Ma la Sola,’”’ from ‘ “ Beatrice di ‘Tenda. ia Donizetti. 


Miss Juliet E. Fenderson. 
Concerto for Violin, “ Andante and Finale.” 
Timothée d’ Adamowski. 
(His first appearance in America.) 
“ Tasso,” Lamento e Trionfo, Ronmphonte 
Poem . 
“ Carnival of Paris,” "Episode (New) « 
“ Casta — with Recitative, from ‘ Nor- 


Mendelssohn. 


Liszt. 
J. Svendsen. 


ma’”’ Bellini. 
Miss J aliet E. Fenderson. 
Vivlin Solos, 
(a.) * Nocturne” . * Chopin. 
(6.) ** Hungarian Dance ” . Brahms. 
Timothée d’ Adamowski. 
Waltz, ‘‘ Geschichten aus dem Wiener Wald” J. Strauss. 
Torchlight Dance, No. 1, in B-flat. Meyerbeer. 


The Tannhduser Overture has become rather 
hackneyed, but the first taste of the trim and 
lively quality of the brave little orchestra was 
quickening to the sense; and indeed it was re- 
freshing to hear an orchestra after so many 
months. Of the newer works Liszt’s Tasso was 
the most poetic and imposing, in itself and in 
the presentation ; yet we think one such thing 
enough for any programme. Svendsen’s “ Car- 
nival ” was a wild, outrageous, screaming Witches’ 
Sabbath; an ingenious, audacious, brilliant, and 
exceedingly difficult specimen of that sort of 
caricature of art which we could wish, with Dr. 
Johnson, were impossible. The Stratiss Waltz 
(Stories from the Vienna forest) was in refresh- 
ing contrast, and, but for the introduction of the 
insipid, sentimental cithern, welcome to all ears. 
The Meyerbeer “ Torchlight Dance,” with its 
grotesque, bloated melody on the bass tuba, 
showed how big a crash can be produced by a” 
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few instruments. 


played well. 


But now for gentler and sincerer strains ; now 
for the serene sky and the divine repose of'| 
older, truer Art, and more convincing, even with 
First and greatest was 


a “still, small voice.” 


All these things were certainly | Allegro from the “ Italian Symphony” 


Mendelssohn. 
Piano Solo: 
a, Chromatische Fantasie und Fuge . 
5. Menuett, Transcribed by R. Joseffy 
c.- Etude on Chopin’s Valse (D-flat) . 
Herr Joseffy. 


J. S. Bich. 

- Boccherini. 

R. Soseffy. 

| Hungarian Fantasie 
\ 


oo Gee om ee Liszt. 
Herr Joseffy and Orchestra. 


the Chaconne, — Bach’s grandest of all solos for } 


the violin, whose power and charm reside so in- | 


The two purely orchestral selections were 


trinsically in its musical ideas, and their most nicely suited to the occasion, and were .played 
genial, masterly development, that the outlines | with spirit and refinement, as was also the long 
can bear magnifying and coloring through a full | and pregnant introduction to the Chopin Con- 


orchestral transcription, such as Raff has here | certo. 
The power and beauty of the | andience of the marvelous touch of the pianist, 


successfully made. 


A very few bars sufficed to convince the 


work were admirably brought out, the color con- jas well as of a perfect technique, felt in the sim- 


trasts heightened, and the crescendos and great 


| plest passages and phrases quite as palpably as 


climaxes intensified, but not exaggerated, in the | afterwards in the most elaborate and difficult or- 


writing and the rendering. Every phrase and 
motive, and all the polyphonic interweaving, was 
distinct and fine. The only thing which we 
could question was the somewhat too fast tempo 
of the middle portion, where the development 
becomes exciting, and the individual instruments 
have so much melodic work to do each in its 
own way. It gave an impression of uneasy, 
anxious effort to keep in. For the solo violinist 
such quickening of the pulse at times is natural 
and not offensive ; but the orchestral body needs 
a steadier movement. The piece was closely 
listened to and heartily enjoyed. 

Next, the two movements from the Mendels- 
soln Concerto, in which the principal violin was 
nicely and judiciously accompanied. Mr. Ada- 
mowski, the young Pole of whom we have before 
spoken, won the genetal sympathy by his very 
presence, and his sincere, modest, graceful man- 
ner and bearing. His playing at once approved 
itself by its pure intonation, its fine, clear phras- 
ing, as well as breadth of style, intelligent con- 
ception, depth of feeling, and well-nigh fault- 
less execution. There was nothing meretricious 
about it; no false ornament nor affectation; it 
was all simple, genuine, and manly. His tone is 
not of the largest, but yet powerful and search- 
ing. He is too young to have developed into a 
great violinist, but the promise is excellent ; and 
indeed his whole appearance and performance 
was most interesting. The audience could not 
refrain from open applause in the midst of each 
movement. Being recalled he played a graceful 
Serenade by Haydn, with good pianoforte ac- 
companiment by Mr. C. L. Capen. The Chopin 
Nocturne was exquisitely played, and the Hun- 
garian Dance was given with great fire and free- 
dom. : 

Miss Fenderson has a rich and large soprano 
voice, which seems to be well trained, although 
there is a slight tendency to the tremolo. Her sing- 
ing is good, though not particularly sympathetic. 
We should prefer to hear her in more interest- 
ing selections. The recitative preceding “ Casta 
Diva ” was the most impressive thing she did. 





Herr Raraet Joserry, the young Hunga- 
rian “piano virtuoso” (virtuoso in the best 
sense), after setting New York wild with musi- 
eal enthusiasm, came last week to us, — came 
and played and conquered. With this differ- 
ence: here no discordant sounds were mingled 
in the general chorus of delight; there some 
jealous croaks were heard, promptly rebuked of 
course. The three concerts were given on 
Thursday and Friday evenings, and Saturday 
afternoon, in Horticultural Hall, a room of the 
right size for the best effect of the piano-forte. 
On the first evening Joseffy was accompanied in 
two pieces by a very small but select orchestra, 
under the able direction of Mr. B. J. Lang. This 
was the programme : — 


Overture, ‘‘Prometheus” . . . . . . Beethoven. 
Concerto(Eminor) . . . . 2... Chopin. 
= Herr Joseffy and Orchestra. 





| 


| namental development and bravura. Indeed, we 
dare not say that we have ever heard in any art- 
ist (Rubinstein, Von Biilow, Essipoff, included) 
®& more near approach to absolute perfection in 
every element of technique and of execution. 
The evenness and ease of all the runs and ar- 
peggios; the commanding, penetrating power, 
always expressively graduated and shaded ; the 
positive intensity (so different from “ pound- 
ing”) with which significant single tones were 
struck and made to vibrate through and through 
the listener; the singilarly soft and velvety pia- 
nissimos, never blurred nor muffled, and with the 
finest discrimination of all degrees and shades 
between pianissimo and piano; on the other 
hand, decided strength and power, wherever re- 
quired, whether sustained and broad, or startling 
and electric ; the staccato and legato alike per- 
fect; and the faultless style, proportion, unity 
throughout, —all the qualities, in short, of the 
peerless executant were felt in this, as in every 
one of his performances. 

And the interpreter satisfied no less than the 
executant. He plays with soul and feeling, with 
a fine intelligence, making execution, technique, 
subordinate to the expression of the composer’s 
meaning, the perfected means to an ideal and 
artistic end. When have we had all the power 
and beauty of that Concerto so brought out ? 
Alike in the broad and nobie Allegro, the soul- 
ful, exquisite Romanza, and the brilliant Rondo, 
flashing like diamonds in the sunlight? The 
only detail which we could have wished other- 
wise, was the startling force and splendor given 
to the concluding cadence by the Taussig double 
octaves in place of the simpler original; such 
tours de force are always questionabk, at least 
unnecessary. 

But, to our mind, his most remarkable perform- 
ance was that of the Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue of Bach; especially the Fantasie, which 
we never before have heard when it was kept so 
all alive, from beginning to end, through all its 
free fantastic coruscations of arpeggios and runs, 
its dainty parenthetic bits of flowering arabesque, 
and its great breadths of rich and massive chords. 
The Fugue, so prepared, followed in the most 
clear and delicate, poetic style. The naive, pretty 
Boccherini melody was marvelously transfigured, 
decked out and bejeweled in Joseffy’s most sub- 
tle and ingenious transcription, where the artist 
reveled in the full, free play of inexhaustible em- 
bellishment. And the sensuous delight and won- 
der which this excited was enhanced with an al- 
most dizzy crescendo in his Etude on the Chopin 
Waltz; that was virtuosity carried to a white 
heat. We are about tired of Hungarian Fan- 
tasies and Rhapsodies, and we donot think 
Liszt’s orchestra improves them; but there can 
be no doubt that this was a most brilliant, char- 
acteristic, vivid illustration of those well-worn 
national melodies, songs, and dances, with all 
the local color that could be desired. 

That concert was a fresh sensation and sur- 











prise, even to old concert-goers, .The result of 


it was the general feeling that here is a man 
who unites a// the qualities of a complete pianist, 
with no weakness, no flaw anywhere. He can 
do whatever he pleases with his instrument (in 
this case a wonderfully sweet, sonorous Chicker- 
ing), and his true musical instinct, his cultured 


| taste, prompt him to do good things, and not 


waste such faculties on trash. 

The second concert was without orchestra, and 
consisted wholly of piano solos, namely these : — 
(1) Sonate. — Op. 53, C major Beethoven. 
(2) a. Fuga A minor : 

kale t ; J. 8. Bach, 
Gavotte ence) ee 6 eee iio 
Vogel als Prophet (Bird as a Prophet), 

Noveilette No. 2, D major . . ». Schumann, 

- Moment Musical, A-flat major Schubert, 
. Auf dem Wasser zu singen (To sing on 

the water). . . . Schubert — Liszt. 


9 


So 


(3) a. Etudes, Op. 10 (C-sharp minor, E major 
G-flat major) . ee ete Chopin. 
6. Nocturne . Bea SG gr aires “ 
C. Valee, Bi minot .. 0 2s a) 6 eh % 
d. Tanzarabeske, No.2. . . - «© Joseffy. 
e. Spinnerlied (Flying Dutchman) . Wagner — Liszt. 
(4) Tarantella Venezia e Napoli . - 0 « + Lise. 


Only the greatest artists have given us so fine 
a rendering of that Beethoven sonata, which has 
been the stalking-horse for so many concert vir- 
tuosos. On this first hearing there was some- 
thing a little strange to us in his conception and 
his treatment of it which we could not define to 
our own mind. Throughout we doubted whether 
Joseffy had the breadth, the depth, and the in- 
tensity of nature which fits one to be peculiarly 
an exponent of Beethoven’s music. His render- 
ing did not lack force or manliness, and yet it 
was the feminine side of the giant which seemed 
mostly to come out. All the finesse of the com- 
position — and there is a great deal of it, par- 
ticularly in the Rondo with its breathless, fiery 
speed, and almost fairy fancy — he exhibited in 
a clearer light and finer outline than we ever 
heard before. In those most trying passages 
for the fingers, where groups of twofold rhythm 
in the one hand struggle against those that are 
threefold in the other, each was heard with a dis- 
tinctness without any scrambling, the like of 
which we cannot recall. And where the theme 
is kept up in the upper octave, supported by a 
continuous trill in the same hand, while the left 
hand rushes up and down in rapid scales (staccato, 
too), all the three parts asserted themselves at 
once most bravely and with equal vividness. The 
Prestissimo, too, of the’ Finale, was surpassingly 
quick and perfect. Some, no doubt, wondered 
at so much pianissimo in so bold and fiery a So- 
nata; and so did we somewhat, until, having be- 
come at home more with his’ manner, when he 
repeated it in the matinée of the next day, we 
could accept his rendering and yield ourselves 
up to it with much less reserve. Some day we 
hope to hear him play some more, a good deal 
more, of Beethoven. 

The Fugue and Bourrée of Bach, with florid 
themes, and woven into a most delicate and sub- 
tle tissue, were most exquisitely given ; could we 
only always hear Bach’s things played as these 
were, and that Chromatic Fantasie, any audience 
would fall in love with them! The quaint Ga- 
votte by Martini was delightful both in matter 
and in manner. Schumann's little Bird reverie 
could not have been more exquisitely and feel- 
ingly expressed; and the Novellette, a work of 
more pretension, was an eloquent interpretation. 
But what could be more delicious than Joseffy’s 
rendering of the two Schubert pieces, particu- 
larly the Barcarole, which is one of Liszt’s hap- 
piest transcriptions ? 

We have not room to dwell on the admirable 
and characteristic rendering of the Chopin pieces. 
The remainder of the programme might all come 








under the rubric of the “ arabesque,” as well as 
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the artist’s own florid and extremely ornamental | works, that it may be fairly claimed for him 


setting of some familiar Viennese dance tunes of 
the “ Blue Danube” order. Surely, light fingers 
never flew more deftly through all the labyrin- 
thine intricacies of such fairy frost-work. The 
Spinnerlied and Tarantella were, perhaps, too 
much of the same order to come all together. 
But that is a vein in which Joseffy seems to be 
supreme, and he can play upon the senses of an 
audience with it as long as his fancy listeth and 
the impulse lasts. We might call it musical lace 
work; we examine a few specimens of fine lace 
and feel that we have seen all there is or can be 
of it; with all its endless variation, it is essen- 
tially the same thing to the end of the chapter. 
But the ladies find it otherwise! And so they 
did with these tone-arabesques. 

This second programme was essentially re- 
peated in the matinée of Saturday, on which we 
suspend comment for the present, to allow a 
chance for afterthoughts and the supplying of 
any omissions in this hasty record of impressions. 


ee 
IS ROBERT FRANZ A FAILURE? 
II. 


Ir has been said of Franz’s “ additional ac- 
companiments ” to Bach and Handel arias that 
they overload the original compositions with 
counterpoint, or, as I have heard it expressed, 
“you cannot see the simply beautiful melody for 
the contrapuntal dust which surrounds it.” This 
is indeed a grave charge, and requires to be 
gravely met. I will attempt to answer it, to- 
gether with the very self-evident proposition 
that “ what Franz has added is not Bach.” The 
gaps in Bach’s scores absolutely need filling up in 
some way; this is admitted on all hands, and 
may be considered a settled fact. Leaving aside, 
for the moment, the question whether this filling 
up is to be done on the organ or by orchestral 
instruments (a matter of quite secondary impor- 
tance), it may be said that only two ways of 
writing the “ additional accompaniments” have 
been suggested. The first, or Franz, method is 
to write these “accompaniments” in a pure 
polyphonic style, working out contrapuntal fig- 
ures that are to be found in the‘ original parts, 
so as to make the Bach score and the added 
parts blend into an organic whole. The second, 
or anti-Franz, method is to fill out the gaps with 
the simplest plain harmony, thus throwing the 
original parts into the strongest possible relief. 
This second plan has one (to me questionable) 
advantage: it leaves the listener in no doubt as 
what notes Bach actually wrote, and what has 
been added by modern hands. Bach’s freely 
flowing parts, full of musical vitality as they are, 
stand out against the neutral harmonic back- 
ground with unmistakable distinctness. But | 
fail to see what is gained by this, beyond satisfy- 
ing a mere’ historico-archeological curiosity in 
the listener. It does not give him any more of 
Bach than the other method does (for the origi- 
nal parts are preserved intact in both), and gives 
it him accompanied in a way that we know both 
by tradition and by internal evidence to be dia- 
metrically opposed to Bach’s style; for all ac- 
counts unite in telling us that Bach himself was 
in the habit of treating all figured basses poly- 
phonically, and often in a very elaborate contra- 
puntal style. It is evident to the meanest ca- 
pacity that no man can count upon the wholly 
inconsiderable chance of filling out the compos- 
er’s figured, or unfigured basses, exactly as Boch 
himself would ; such a thing is not to be thought 
of, and no one ever claimed that Franz has done 
it. But he has made such an exhaustive study 
of Bach’s manner, his native genius has been 
so fructified by long appropinquity with Bach’s 





that his additions are as near an approximation 
to Bach’s style as we can look for to-day. This 
is so true that persons more anxious to obtain 
unquestioned authenticity than musical beauty 
have even reproached him with writing “ addi- 
tional accompaniments” that blend so nicely 
with the original parts, that the listener cannot 
tell which is Franz and which is Bach. That is 
indeed a reproach with a vengeance. Tell me 
till doomsday that a Franz-Bach score is not 
Bach, pure and simple, and [ readily admit it; 
but I answer that by far the greater number of 
Bach scores, filled out in mere plain harmony, 
are not Bach either, and, what is worse, they are 
not even in Bach’s style—nay (speaking from 
my own personal musical convictions), they are 
not in any respectable style at all. As for 
“ Bach pure and simple,” it is an article that in 
very many cases is not to be had for the asking, 
and we must content ourselves with a substitute. 
Let those individuals who are bent upon putting 
salt upon the tail of every note that came from 
Bach’s pen, and pocketing it without fear of its 
pedigree being counterfeited, follow performances 
score in hand, and pick out what they find to be 
genuine. 

But is this, after all, the right spirit to listen to 
great music in? Is music a thing to be enjoyed 
only after its authentic date and parentage has 
been settled — just like a collection of old coins? 
I think far otherwise. 

As for “ contrapuntal dust obscuring a beauti- 
ful melody,” take any of the most elaborate of 
Franz’s arrangements, say for instance, the tenor 
air “ Der Glaube ist das Pfand der Liebe ” in 
the Cantata “ Wer da glaubet und getauft wird.” 
Listening to it with even the dullest ears I can- 
not find that the melody is obscured in a single 
instance. Take the original parts, adding an ac- 
companiment of mere chords, and you have the 
beautiful melody in absolute rags against a back- 
ground that only serves to make its scant dress 
the more visible. 1 ask any musician to say 
frankly whether he can conceive of a great 
composer’s really intending such anutter discrep- 
ancy in character between a melody and bass on 
the one hand, and the «accompanying voices on 
the other. Is it possib'e that Bach, who has 
never written out anything in this mongrel style, 
can have wished it to be applied to a large num- 
ber of his most glorious inspirations ? Speaking 
in terms of four-part writing, and imagining 
Bach’s original parts to be sentient beings (that 
is truly no great stretch of fancy), what must be 
the state of mind of a treble or bass part at find- 
ing a dull modern tenor or alto refuse to follow 
its most beautiful suggestions, and torpidly hang 
around its neck, as it were, doing just enough to 
prevent actual cacophony! A leading voice 
wishes to be followed, and followed willingly and 
intelligently ; Bach’s parts sketch out designs for 
the others to execute; they do not ask merely 
for support, they cry aloud for active codperation ; 
they do not say to the accompaniment (in the old 
technical sense of the term), .“ Take us upon 
your shoulders that we may the better disport our- 
selves in the eyes of men,” but rather, “ Come, 
take your own active part in the work we are seek- 
ing to accomplish ; we cannot do it alone, but must 
have genial and skillful help from you; as you share 
in the work, so shall you share in the reward.” 

In a word, — and this no unprejudiced person 
has yet denied, — Franz has developed the incom- 
plete scores of Bach into something that can 
stand forth as a coherent and finely organized 
whole ; every fibre in them is alive, and all parts 
work together by the same means to a common 
end. But the “greatest possible neutrality ” 


school, with their plain harmonic filling out, have 
in no wise done this ; their “accompaniments ” 





do not blend with the original parts, they do not 
form an organic whole, but merely give us two 
incongruous parallel entities, which agree with 
each other only well enough to prevent actual 
mutual excoriation — and not always that. 
W. F. A. 
(To be continued.) 





“MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Curcaco, Oct. 29.— Our musical season may be said, 
to be fairly open, for we are now having two weeks of Italian 
Opera from the Strakosch Company. I have attended a 





ber of perfor , and heard all the new artists several 
times. The opening night gave us Faust with the follow- 
ing cast: — 
Mlle. La Blanche as Marguerite. 
Miss Lancaster as - Siebel. 
Miss Arcone . . as - Marta, 
Signor Lazarini . as. - Faust. 
Signor Storti. . . . as . . Valentine. 
Monsieur Castelmary as Mephistopheles. 


Mile. La Blanche (Miss Davenport) is a graceful young 
lady, with a good idea of acting; and her stage presence is 
always suggestive of the character that she may be repre- 
senting, thus showing that she has given faithful study to 
the ideal of her rdles. Her voice is not large, but of the 
light soprano character; sweet and sympathetic in the high 
notes, although her lower tones are rather weak and uneven, 
She acted the part of Marguerite much better than she sang 
it. Yet portions of her music were given very effectively, 
and considering her limited experience she may take cuurage 
for the future from her effort. To color the various notes of 
the voice so that they may adequately manifest the emotions 
of the character is the aim of true art. Our fair débutante 
gave more expression to her acting than to her singing. 
There was sympathy in the voice, it is true, but the joyous 
ring of the happy maiden was not there, nor did her sorrow 
in the later scenes of the opera receive adequate vocal rep- 
resentation. In the jewel song particularly, one felt her in- 
ability to give it with that joyous and sparkling tone which 
so well expresses the merry-hearted maiden. ‘The trill 
which opens the song was very poorly executed. Signor 
Storti, who took the small rdle of Valentine, is a baritone 
with an expressive voice of much power; and he sings well, 
while his acting was the best I have seen of the part. M. 
Castelmary made the yole of Mephisto the central figure in 
the opera. His acting stamps him as a fine artist, while 
his telling voice is used with a skill that indicates purpose 
and conception. He is one of the best artists in the com- 
pany. Signor Lazarini made a very weak Faust. Miss 
Lancaster made but little of Siebel’s music. The chorus is 
one of the worst I ever had the misfortune to hear. 1 can 
imagine nothing more frightful than their appearance and 
— I must not say singing, for their discordant voices have 
no approach to anything musical. ‘They come upon the 
stage and interrupt the music of the opera as a terrible 
nightmare destroys the lovely picture of sweet fancy’s fairest 
dream, even by the spectre of its own hideousness. 

Tuesday evening gave us the time-worn /] Trovatore, 
which was only made notable by the first appearance of the 
dramatic prima donna, Mlle Singer. 

I regret that I cannot follow the critics of our daily press, 
and become enthusiastic over the vocal and dramatic abil- 
ities of Mlle. Singer. She has a very large voice, extremely 
powerful in its carrying quality, and she may rightly claim 
the name of a dramatic prima donna. Yet she has a very 
uncomfortable tremolo, which she uses all the time, even in 
the mezza voce. In the chest notes her voice can exhibit 
great power, but the character of the sound is not strictly 
musical. In the ensemble singing she can be heard above 
chorus and orchestra with a volume of tone that is aston- 
ishing to an audience, and completely awakens their enthu- 
siasm. Her appearance on the stage is stately, and her 
acting dramatic, while she may be said to,belong to the 
emotional school. ‘The constant use of the tremolo causes 
her intonation to be at times uncertain, and she falls from 
the key occasionally. As Leonora she had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to show the emotional characteristic of her voice, and 
she improved it so successfully as to win applause. In the 
trio at the end of the first act her voice manifested its full 
power, and the people seemed to be delighted. ‘To me it 
was a passion made so intense as to be beyond the limit of 
control, and if the term santing may be applied to singing, 
it would perhaps stand in place. Yet I would not say that 
she had but poor abilities, for her Aida, which I saw later, 
stamped her as an artist of more than ordinary accomplish- 
ments. In the approach to the circle of the great artists of 
the world she as yet stands at the doorway, hindered, per- 
haps, by some of the faults I have named. 

Mlle. de Belocca is a pretty little lady, with a rich mezzo- 
soprano voice, which she uses with smoothness and grace. 
Her acting was not dramatic enough for the réle of Azucena, 
nor her voice large enough to suit the full requirements of 
the part. Yet her tones were sweet and agreeable, particu- 
larly in the middle part of the voice. It is not a contralto 
voice, nor fitted fer such a role as that of the gipsy. Sig. 
Petrovich proved himself to be a tenor with a good healthy 
voice of the robusto order. He took the high C in the ‘di 
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quella pira ” with a ringing tone that was pure and telling, Franz Remmertz, who sang admirably, but sometimes over- — There is to be a series of five classical concerts in San- 


and won thereby the admiration of the audience. 


In acting | sentimentalized his part; Mr. Chas. Knorr, who has excel- | ders Theatre, (Cambridge), this season, under the direction 


he is only mediocre, and his singing cannot be regarded as | lent points and is on the whole acceptable in spite of a bad | of Professor J, K. Paine. The entire number will be given 
strictly artistic, although it has many excellent qualities. | or rather imperfect school; Miss Jennie Jerzykiewicz, a| by the Boston Philharmonic Club, with Mr. Listemann 


Sig. Storti, as the Count, did some very fine singing. 
style is good, and his voice smooth and rich. He won his | 
way into favor at once, and his acting and singing show | 


Blanche taking the title rdle. 
Castelmary, Lotario, and Sig. Lazarini, Guglielmo. The | 
part of Mignon contains music which is too low to suit | 
‘Mile. La Blanche’s voice; and, although she acted well, | 
and looked the character, the music was too trying for a 
voice of that kind. She was in sympathy with her rédle, | 
however, and did her best to produce a picture of the im- | 
pulsive child-woman that Goethe painted in such warm | 
colors. Miss Litta sang the music of the Filina part with 
fine execution, but she has not the abandon necessary to 
give the character that dash and grace that should mark its | 
representation. M. Castelmary’s make-up in the part of 
Lotario was artistic in the extreme, and his acting and sing- 
ing was the best we have ever had in this rdle. He gave a 
manly dignity to the character, aud his scenes with Mignon 
were very expressive, and highly enjoyable. He had that 
sympathy that draws others into its circle, and he won the 
audience by the power of his art. 

Thursday gave us Aida. To say that Mlle. Singer acted 
the rdle of Aida finely is only a just record. Her concep- 
tion was intelligent and marked with a dignity of bearing 
fitting the character, The role of Aida is one particularly 
adapted to her voice, and as it gives full scope for the use of 
her emotional and dramatic powers it is not surprising that 
she makes it one of her very best parts. In the concerted 
music in the first act her voice was heard above the orches- 
tra, chorus, and other parts, with a power of tone thrilling 
in its immense volume. In the scene in which she pictures 
her love for Radames, and at the same time her fear for her 
father’s safety in his encounter with the Egyptian hosts, the 
various emotions of a perplexed mind, and a troubled heart, 
were given such truthful manifestations as to stamp them 
with the appearance of reality. In the duet with Amneris, 
where she discloses her love for Radames, she was also very 
expressive. She used the mezza voce with pleasing contrast 
to her larger tones. In the last scene she also sang and 
acted very effectively. The great fault in her singing is the 
constant use of the ¢remolo. It mars her best efforts, and 
gives a coloring to the voice not always agreeable to listen 
to. Passion of an intense character, and great volume of 
voice she has, and her conception of character is worthy of 
an artist; but her method of singing will not win her the 
highest appreciation. Mlle. de Belocca sang Amneris 
agreeably, but her voice was not dramatic nor large enough 
to give to the character its best representation. Still she 
sings well. After Miss Cary where shall we find an Amne- 
ris? Sig. Petrovich sang the part of Radames with much 
power, and although he is not great, was not a weak point 
in the cast. Sig. Storti aud M. Castelmary gave their 
roles with the finish of accomplished artists. Commenda- 
tion can go no further. 

Friday evening Miss Litta sang Lucia. She was greeted 
with a large and enthusiastic house. She executed her 
music with much brilliancy, and in the mad scene won great 
applause for her fine singing. In action she has improved 
very much since last year. Saturday we had Traviata, 
with Mile. La Blanche. I missed the performance, but 
learn that the young lady made her best effort of the week. 
A number of concerts demand attention, also some mention 
of Mile. Singer as Norma, but my letter has already run 
beyond the proper limit, and these must wait until another 
time. C. H. B. 


| 


MILWAUKEE, W1s., Oct. 31. — Since I-wrote you last, 
there have been two concerts wirthy of record. The first 
on Oct. 14, was given by Wilkelimj, in connection with 
Bach’s orchestra. ‘The programme was as follows : — 
Overture, Euryanthe : C. M von Weber. 
Vorspiel, Lohengrin os le 6 + » 6 Wagner. 
Concerto for Violin (with a Cadence by Wilhelmj), 

with Orchestra Acc. . . . . . . «. Beethoven. 
Mr. Wilhelmj. 
Scene and Aria, Freischuetz, . . 


5 Weber. 
Mme. Jenny Valley. 


: Thomas. 
Mr. Wilhelnj. 


Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 14 
a. Andante and Intermezzo, Solo for Violin with 
Orchestra Vogrich. 
Bridal Song, From the Symphony “ Laendliche 
ee a 


Liszt. 
Overture, Mignon . . . 
b. Largo, Solo for Violin with Organ Ace. Handel. 
Air, Hongroise . 


Goldmark. 
Ernst. 








Mr. Wilhelmj. 
Turkish Patrol sre aieOs. sos Michaelis. 
I have nothing to add to the numerous commendations of | 
the great violinist. Unfortunately, he omitted the Handel 
Largo. The orchestra accompanied badly, but in the other 
numbers surpassed itself. Mme. Valley’s method is poor, 
and her style very unsatisfactory. | 
The Musical Society gave The Creation last night, Mr. 
Eugene Luening being conductor. The soloists were Mr. 


His | young singer fresh from seven years of study in Germany, | conductor, and a symphony will be produced at each con- 


with a light, pure, clear, well-trained voice and good style; | cert. Among the pieces performed will be Beethoven s 
and Miss Susie Macaulay, also a young soprano with consid- | Symphonies in C minor and in F, Weber's overture to 


him to be one of the most talented members of the com-| erable French and Italian training, with a light voice, some- | “ Oberon,” and ‘Invitation a la Danse;” Mozart in E 

pany. | what nasal in quality, especially below and on certain vowels, | minor, Goetz’s new symphony, a work by Saint.Saéns, and 

Wednesday evening I listened to Mignon, Mlle. La| but on the whole a very desirable singer. The chorus de- | compositions by Bach, Schumann, and Wagner. Papers are 
Miss Litta was Filina, M. | serves high praise, and Mr. Luening is to be congratulated | open for subscription. 


on the very marked success of his work. J.C. F. 


—_—o——- 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE score of the overture to ** Rip van Winkle,” by Mr. 
George W. Chadwick (of Lawrence, Mass.), a student at 
the Conservatorium in Leipzig, which won the palm there 
among all the compositions offered at the annual examina- 
tion, or Haupt-Priifung, in June last, is now in the hands 
of the Concert Committee of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, and probably will be performed in the first Symphony 
Concert (Dec. 11). The programme of that concert also 
includes the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, the Overture to 
Rosamunde, by Schubert, the “ Marche de Nuit ’’ from 
Berlioz’s L’ Enfance du Christ (first time), and a Concerto 
not yet decided on. 

— The plans of the Euterpe are now completed. The 
programmes for the five concerts in Mechanic's Hall are 
as follows: — 

Dec. 10. — Quartet, E-flat, Haydn; Quintet, Op. 29, 
Beethoven. 

Jan. 14. — Quartet, C major, Mozart ; Quartet, Op. 192, 
No. 2, Ruff. 

Feb. 11. — Quartet, Op. 74, Beethoven; Quartet, Op. 
41, No. 3, Schumann. 

March 10. — Quartet, Op. 132, Beethoven; Quartet, Op. 
44, No. 1, Mendelssohn. 

April 14. — Quartet, Quintet, G 
minor, Mozart. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club will open the season. 
The New York Philharmonic Club will play in the last two 
concerts. 


E-flat, Cherubini ; 


{ 


| 











— Ernst Perabo has returned, after a second residence in ; 
Leipzig, not in such good health as his many friends had | ence, and enabling the proprietors to employ good contribu- 
hoped to see him. He receives his pupils at No. 10 Derne| tors. Three numbers have appeared, richly stocked with 


St. 


Leipzig. 


The Gazette says: ‘* While abroad, Mr. Perabo was! matter well worth reading. 
not idle, as is evidenced by the music published by him in | almost exhaustive, reproducing criticisms from other sources, 
Among these are ‘Drei Studien,’ for piano, | and showing also that the ‘fledgling ” Review can strike 


— The Boylston Club will give a concert in Music Hall, 
November 14, when Astorga’s Stabat Mater will be pro 
duced and Mr. Adamowsky will play. 

—Mr. John A, Preston will give a series of four piano 
recitals at Winchester, beginning November 24, assisted by 
Mr. C. N, Allen, Mr. Wulf Fries, and others. 

— Grau’s opera bouffe troupe will begin a season of two 
weeks at the Boston Theatre, next Monday evening, with La 
Fille tle Mme. Angot. Other operas of the week will be 
La Grande Duchesse, Giroflé Girofla, and La Perichole. 
The company includes singers of great repute, among them be. 
ing Mlle. Paola Marie, Mile. Angele, and M. Victor Capoul, 

— Vocal clubs will be glad to know that a new and su- 
perior reprint of the beautiful Psalm of Goetz: ‘“ By the 
waters of Babylon,” will presently be published, by Carl 
Priifer, in West Street. 


New York. — First let us offer heartily the right hand 
of fellowship to the new Musical Review, of which Messrs. 
A. MacMartin, Gustav Kobbé, and J. C. Rodrigues are the 
editors and proprietors. We congratulate New York on 
now having a respectable and high-toned journal devoted to 
the art of music, and not trading on the interests of- mere 
music trade, relying for support and sympathy more on | 
quality than overwhelming quantity of matter. The found- 
ers of the new Review clearly have a high and worthy 
aim. They seek to promote the art of music as such, and 
to educate and raise the public taste. Their writing so far 
shows knowledge and ability, and a gentlemanly style and 
spirit. The paper is very handsomely printed, in conven- 
ient form, each weekly number consisting of twenty pages, 
and it has decidedly a look of refinement. We understand 
that there is capital in the enterprise, ensuring independ. 


Its articles about Joseffy are 


brilliant and interesting works of a high order of merit, | a hard blow, if need be, in the way that it exposes the mo- 


thoughtful and musicianly in treatment, and of value to 
students from both an artistic and technical point of view. 
The second study is dedicated to Professor Wentzel, of the 
Leipzig Conservatory, and the third to Professor Ernst 
Friedrich Richter. Among the other works are a series of 
short pieces under the title of ‘ After School,’ the first five 


of which have appeared here, but the sixth, consisting of | 
five more, under the title ‘A Picnic,’ are now printed for } 


the first time. They are all charming and dainty in idea, 
and gracefully treated. These and the others of Mr. Pera- 
bo’s foreign publications can be had of Mr. Arthur P. 
Schmidt.”” 

— Our noble Boston Music Hall is not yet out of dan- 
ger. We stated several weeks ago that the only hope of 


interest in its stock, now held by one man and for the bene- 
fit of that man’s creditors. ‘T'wo parties have been compet- 
ing for the possession of those 560 shares, but with opposite 
motives. 





| 


| 


tive of certain disparaging criticisms on this admirable pian- 
ist; for instance: “ Mr. Joseffy plays at Chickering Hal], 
and not at another hall; Mr. Joseffy's orchestra is led by 
Dr. Damrosch, and not by another conductor; Mr. Joseffy’s 
snecess hurts the aspirations of another clever and ambitious 
pianist who happens to be in the salary roll of another 
piano house. - All these influences united work against Mr. 
Joseffy. In short, all this apparently artistic turmoil is 
nothing but a mean, petty war of the managers of a hall, 
the manufacturers of a piano, and the employers of a pianist, 
against the employers of another pianist and managers of 
another hall.’ To all which we say, Amen! 

— The Mapleson Opera season is progressing feebly at the 
Academy of Music, bringing out old, threadbare operas like 


safety lay in the purchase by its friends of the controlling ; Traviata, Trovatore, Rigoletto, to begin with, followed by 


‘aust and Carmen. Gerster comes not, and is not ex- 
pected And now it is said that Di Murska and Marie Roze 
are not to join the troupe, as was expected, after Christmas; 


The first party seek to buy on speculation, and| but, as Mme. ‘Trebelli-Bettini's London engagement ex- 


would play into the hands of the would-be destroyers. But | pires then, she may perhaps come over bere in January. The 


the present owner declined to close with them, provided the 
friends of the Hall would subscribe for all his shares at a 
fixed price, greatly above par, within a reasonable time. 
Such friends were not wanting, and, to our certain knowl- 
edge, on Saturday, Oct. 25, the subscription for the 560 
shares was fully made up by gentlemen who wish to save 
the building for a Music Hall. Yet when the amount was 
formally offered, it appeared that some new sinister influ- 
ence had been at work, so strong as to induce the present 
holder to recede from his proposal, though he may yet re- 
lent. And there it now hangs trembling in the balance. 
The friends who so readily agreed to take the stock knew 
that they were paying much too high a price for it; byt 
they ouly wished to save the Hall; they acted from a gener- 


ous sentiment, for the good of music, and for the honor of | 


old Boston, and not from a hope of dividends, or from a 
willingness to speculate upon the chance of its destruction. 
Should the property become theirs, the interests and uses of 
the Hall could be in no better hands, y 

— The season tickets for the Handel and Haydn Society’s 
Concerts are in good demand. — Subscription papers for the 
eight Harvard Symphony Concerts may be found at the 
Music Hall, at Chickering’s, and at Ditson’s, Priifer’s, and 
Schmidt's music stores, until Dec. 1. The orchestra will 
have for its nucleus the Philharmonic Orchestra of Mr. Liste- 
mann, and it will be as much larger, and the rehearsals as 
frequent and as thorough, as the number of subscribers will 
permit. The same with regard to solo talent, vocal and in- 
strumental. The sooner the subscription lists are filled, the 
stronger will the committee be for carrying out their scheme 
of first-class concerts. 





Musical Review (Oct. 30) says: — 

« Even including the performance of Bizet’s Carmen on 
Monday night, Mr. Mapleson’s season has brought forth 
nothing of importance so far. Pretty much as it was at the 
beginning of the season last year, when Miss Hauk and Cur- 
men were made to do duty for the absent Gerster, the sub- 
scribers are forced to wait for whatever may be forthcoming 
as a compensation for the high prices Mr. Mapleson exacts 
from those who desire the privilege of attending the perform- 
ances at the Academy of Music. So far their compensation 
has been meagre. The small army of nobodies in the oper- 
atic world brought hither will not be likely to satisfy the 
average opera-goers, who above all things crave for an oper- 
atic star of the first magnitude. At present they are enjoy- 
ing an opera season at Nilsson prices with half a dozen 
débutantes in place of a prima donna.” : 

— It is rumored that the Chickering Hall series of Sym- 
phony Concerts, under the direction of Mr. Gotthold Carl- 
berg, will not be continued this season. 

—The first concert of the Symphony Society, Dr. I. 
Damrosch, conductor, takes place this evening at Steinway 
Hall. The programme includes Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony; Volkmann’s “To the Night,’ for alto solo (Miss 
Drasdil) and orchestra (new); Raff's Walpurgis Night.’ 
for orchestra; ‘A Faust Overture,’ Wagner; Schubert's 


| «& Home Sickness,” Miss Drasdil; and Liszts “ Festival 


Sounds ”’ (first time). 


Crxcinnati. — The College Orchestral Concerts promise 
a financial success, over eight hundred seats being subseri 
for on the first day of the sale. So it used to be in Boston 














